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A ROMANCE OF SCIENCE 
IN TWO PARTS.—PART I. 


Iris to be presumed that all well-informed persons 
are aware that the system of linear measurement 
used in France and most continental nations is 
based upon the métre, which has been extended to 
measures and weights in general, and carried into 
practice by a decimal system of computation. At 
the same time, few are conversant with the cir- 


| cumstances under which the metrical system was 
| established at the commencement of the present 


| 
| 


| 


century, and the difficulties encountered by the 
savants of the period in prosecuting their scientific 
operations for that purpose. During the time the 
system was being perfected, and promulgated as 


| one of international importance, this country was 


at war with France—where it originated—and 
political feeling ran so strong against anything 
French, that, on being submitted for our adoption, 
it was rejected by the government and parliament 
of the day. Happily, a more friendly feeling now 
subsists between both the people and governments 
of the two nations, and committees of our learned 
societies are zealously endeavouring to promote the 
introduction of this system, in order to simplify 
our commercial relations with the continent. 

As regards the adoption of the system in this 
country, or its practical working on the continent, 
we do not intend to direct the reader’s attention in 
the present article. Neither do we intend to discuss 
the scientific problem upon which the system was 
based. The subject of our notice relates to the 
remarkable incidents of. travel that befell the 
perators in determining their observations at 
different stations in Spain, France, England, and 
Scotland, Not only had they to encounter priva- 
tions and dangers by sea and land, but, in the then 
disturbed state of Europe, some of them ‘suffered 
captivity, and others died from fatigue and exposure. 
The narratives are contained in the Reports read 
before the French Institute between 1810 and 
1817, from which we condense a brief account of 


car. 


the most salient points of observation and the 
attendant circumstances. 

In order to understand the operations of these 
scientific expeditions, it is necessary to premise 
that their main object was to determine a standard 
linear measure by the admeasurement of a great 
arc of the earth’s circumference as near as possible at 
a fixed parallel of latitude, from which a fractional 
section would be taken as an unalterable basis. 
It is well known that the circumference of the 
earth is greatest at the equator, and gradually 
decreases towards the poles. Asa medium between 
those two extremes, it was determined that the 
parallel of latitude forty-five degrees north should 
be the basis, especially as it intersected a part of 
Europe where a great arc of the meridian could be 
measured by a trigonometrical survey. 

The first sets of observations were made by 
Mechain and Delambre, between Dunkirk, at the 
extreme northern frontier of France, and Barcelona, 
in Spain, comprising a terrestrial are of more than 
ten degrees of latitude. This operation was the 
greatest of the kind that had been made up to that 
period, and was considered most perfect in its 
execution. But the improvements that were at 
that time being made in the astronomical and 
other scientific instruments employed in the work, 
rendered it necessary to correct the observations. 


“The result was, that some errors were discovered, 


which caused great uncertainty regarding the 
correctness of the whole. Notwithstanding the 
indefatigable labours of these men of science, the 
whole operations must be repeated with new instru- 
ments, to arrive at a definite conclusion. Mean- 
while, M. Mechain died in Spain, a victim to the 
excessive fatigue and labour he had undergone in 
prosecuting his part of the work, which put a stop 
to further operations for some years. 

In 1806, when the first Empire in France was in 
the ascendency, and Napoleon I. in the plenitude 
of his power, the question was resumed by the 
French Institute, and two of its members recom- 
mended to continue the operations. This was 
acceded to by the Emperor, who gave orders to fit 
out the expedition, and accorded liberally the funds 
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necessary for its execution. Application was also 
made to the Spanish government for assistance in 
a work that was of international benefit. This was 
freely acquiesced in, by the appointment of Signors 
Chaix and Rodriguez, men of eminence in astron- 
omy ; while a vessel was placed at their disposal 
for conveying the expedition in Spanish waters. 
England being apprised of the expedition, the 
British government granted letters of safe-conduct 
to its members, should they be challenged by the 
officers of the Mediterranean fleet. The two savants 
to whom this important scientific mission was 
intrusted were M. Arago—then a young man, but 
who, during a long life, arrived at the greatest 
eminence as a profound and practical astronomer— 
and M. Biot, at that time in the prime of life, with 
a European reputation as one of the most learned 
physicists of the age, to whom the chief command 
of the expedition was given. 


OPERATIONS IN FRANCE AND SPAIN. 


On arriving in Spain, the attention of the 
expedition was first bestowed upon visiting the 
mountain chains where Mechain had established 
his stations during the survey. Of the trigono- 
metrical base line thus formed, one angle meas- 
ured about one hundred and twenty-five miles over 
the sea, extending to the Isle of Iviza, off the 
Spanish coast, in the Mediterranean. On the 
mainland, the previous observations were found 
perfect ; but doubts were entertained of those con- 
nected with the island, in consequence of atmos- 


pheric difficulties which prevented the signal-lights 
being seen at night, when it was desirable they 
should be observed, while the stars were visible in 
the firmament. It was absolutely necessary that they 
should wait for at least one favourable night, when 
the weather was calm, and the heavens perfectly 
serene, in order to fix the exact distance between 


the mainland and one of the Spanish isles. They 
were resolved not to be baffled, should it require a 
nightly watch for months, in all weathers, and at 
the dreary summits of mountains, to seize the 
favourable opportunity. 

Accordingly, it was arranged that M. Arago 
should establish himself and instruments in a rude 
cabin on the summit of a mountain in the Desierto 
de las Palmas, which Mechain had chosen for one 
of the stations of his great triangle, formed on the 
islands of Majorca and Iviza with the coast of 
Valencia. A favourable site in the Mediterranean 
was obtained on the small isle of Formentera, 
which, with Iviza and several rocky islets, forms 
the group of Pithyusa Isles, and their most southern 
point. The only accommodation to be got here 
was in the hut of a poor peasant, who was aston- 
ished to see strangers looking for such a habitation. 
Here they carried their reflectors and other instru- 
ments up to the summit of the rocky isle, and 
constructed a temporary observatory of planks. 
The party consisted of M. Biot, the French savant, 
and M. Rodriguez, the Spanish astronomer, with 
four sailors; the latter being stationed there to 


see the lamps supplied with oil, and the reflectors 
polished and adjusted every night. By the time 
these arrangements were completed, winter had 
set in, the weather became tempestuous, and the 
land covered with snow. The inclemency of the 
weather, together with the difficulty of obtaining 
warmth and food, soon took effect on M. Rodriguez, 
so that he left the island for Spain, and M. Biot 
had to take his arduous watch by night. It was 
a dreary and trying situation, at the summit of that 
rocky isle, with the sailors only as companions, 


rounded by a monotonous prospect of the sea. 

Having fixed upon two mountain summits, a 
third station was necessary to determine the great | 
triangle. This was fixed at the extremity of Cape | 
San Antonio, on the mainland of Spain, almost due | 
west of Formentera Isle, and about twenty leagues 
distant. The highest point of this cape is a moun- 
tain named Mongo, well adapted for a trigono- | 
metrical station, but much exposed—especially in | 
winter—to the storms that visit that part of the | 
coast. Consequently, an observatory had to be | 
constructed of rock-work, to protect the instru. | 
ments from the violent gusts of wind, with rain | 
and snow. In this work the party was assisted | 
by some Spanish peasants, who volunteered their | 
services ; but the sailors attached to the expedition 
had the most arduous task to perform in keeping 
the lamps alight, and the reflectors fixed every 
night during a rigorous and stormy season. 

At the various points of observation, the indefat- 
igable members of the expedition kept watch day 
and night from the middle of October to the 
middle of December. M. Biot, in his Report, 
describes feelingly the trying position of his party, 
and the aspect of nature from the isle of Formentera, 
While all around him presented a dreary scene of 
snow-covered peaks and valleys, yet, when the 
days were fine and clear, he could see the fertile 
plains of Valencia covered with groves of citron, 
olive, and orange trees, their verdant aspect pre- 
senting a pleasing contrast to the eye. But those 
delightful days were rare. More frequently the 
tempest raged over the sea around, while the winds 
threatened at times to drive his observatory and 
instruments down the rocks into the surge beneath. 
To prevent a catastrophe of this kind, they had to 
fasten the wooden erection to strong cables fixed 
into the rocks. In this manner, and suffering 
great privation, this learned savant continued at 
his post. 

At length, after two months’ sojourn on that 
solitary mountain, his perseverance was rewarded 
by a favourable state of the weather, when the 
signal-lights from the different stations were 
visible. The night was perfectly serene and clear, 
and the absence of the moon rendered the heavens 
profoundly dark. Having adjusted the telescope 
of his circle in the direction of the isle of Iviza, 
he saw in the field of the glass a small luminous 


point, just perceptible, resembling a star of the j 
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fifteenth or sixteenth magnitude. Finding that it 
was perfectly stationary, he knew that it was not 
aheavenly body. After looking long and anxiously 
at the light, he was satisfied that it came from the 
signal-lights on Mount Campvey, in the island of 


| Iviza, ten leagues distant. Subsequent observations 


fixed the exact distance by the survey to the 

mainland, and connected the new triangle with 

those previously ascertained. It is not necessary 

to enter into any detail on this head ; suffice it to 

say that all uncertainty regarding the correctness 

of previous observations was removed. The base 

line of the grand triangle was calculated by three 

combinations of observations, absolutely independ- 

| ent of each other, furnishing results the value of 
| which scarcely differed two métres in a hundred 
and fourteen thousand, or about one fathom in 

thirty-five leagues. Then followed a set of obser- 

yations by M. Arago on the island of Iviza, from 

whence he saw the island of Majorca on the east, 

and the coast of Spain on the west, and thus 

| determined an arc of parallels of latitude, measur- 
| ing three degrees of longitude. This arc, situated 
| at the southern extremity of the meridian, deter- 
mined also most completely the curvature of that 
of the terrestrial spheroid of revolution, at 

the level of the sea, from which the measurement 
of the métre was to be taken. These results were 
again compared with the first observations of M. 


I| Delambre on land at Dunkirk, from which the 
}| value of the métre was fixed according to the 
}| French laws. The difference was infinitesimal— 


| amounting to the ten-thousandth part of a line, or 
about four-tenths of a métre upon the total length 
of the arc between the els of Dunkirk and 
Formentera—approximating to one and a half feet 
in 865 English statute miles. So small an error 
was deemed of no account, and this part of the 
operations was satisfactorily concluded. 

Meanwhile, the members of the expedition pre- 
pared to leave the isles of Formentera and Iviza, 
and remove their astronomical instruments to the 
mainland of Spain. Before doing so, the curate of 
the district where M. Biot was situated requested 
permission for himself and some of the inhabitants 
to see their instruments. Though one of the 
inferior clergy of Spain, yet he took considerable 
interest in scientific ——- and appreciated 
the instruments in the observatory. On the other 
hand, those islanders permitted to enter the build- 
ing gazed on them with the astonishment of 
savages. It was a Sunday and a féte day, when 
a troop of them came in the evening, with the 
alcalde at their head, dancing and singing in a 
most extraordinary manner, both men and women. 
The men clattered with their feet in a kind of half- 
African, half-European dance ; while the women, 
having their hair plaited into long pendent queues, 
turned and pirouetted on their naked feet, without 
raising them off the ground, like puppets on 
springs. The music that accompanied these strange 
postures was quite as barbarous in character : one 
played on a species of flute, another struck a tam- 

urine, and some had wooden clappers, while the 
alcalde kept measured time by striking a large 
metal plate with a piece of iron, As each one, 


however, entered the observatory, he made his 


observations in silence; presenting a contrast 
between civilisation and barbarism, a contrast of 
the most sublime science and the most profound 
ignorance. It must be admitted, however, that 
though ignorant of the instruments and objects of 
the expedition to their solitary isles, these people 
in no way interfered with the mission, but assisted 
its members in their simple way when they could 
be of use. 

Not so with the inhabitants of the island of 
Majorca, where M. Arago was stationed with Senor 
Rodriguez, on the summit of Mount Galatzo, 
making his final observations, which he success- 
fully accomplished. While on the eve of departure, 
the rumour suddenly spread amongst the inhabit- 
ants that these operations, these instruments, these 
fires, these signal-lights, were for the purpose of 
guiding the enemies of Spain to conquer the 
island. It must be remembered that the fears of 
the ignorant islanders were excited by the accounts 
from the mainland. Napoleon was at that time 
a ogee for his Peninsular campaign, and as the 
eader of the scientific expedition was a French- 
man, they concluded that he and his companions 
were emissaries of Bonaparte come to spy the 
land. Galatzo was instantly up in arms, and cries 
of treason and death to the traitors were raised 
by the excited peasantry. Fortunately, M. Arago 
obtained intelligence of these rumours in time to 
send the report of his observations by a faithful 
messenger to Palma, a town in the island of Majorca, 
with instructions to send the expeditionary vessel 
there to convey the instruments from the observa- 
tory in safety to the mainland. This was effected, 
and M. Arago himself managed to escape, and get 
on board the vessel. 

Instead, however, of finding that an inviolable 
asylum, the learned French astronomer found new 
alarms for his safety as soon as he got on board ; 
and from that time he experienced a series 
mishaps in the Mediterranean, in his endeavours 
to reach a port belonging to his own country, that 
practically illustrate the pursuit of knowledge 
under difficulties. Hitherto, the captain of this 
vessel, which was attached to the expedition by 
the Spanish government, had behaved in a most 
friendly manner to M. Arago; but, whether from 
treachery or weakness, he not only refused to take 
him back to the mainland, but handed him over a 

risoner to the custody of the captain-general of 
Satensa Here he was confined in the citadel for 


many months, not merely regretting his want of 
liberty, but apprehensive of some design on his 
or feliien 


life. Upon this, his colleague, Sen iguez, 
considering that the honour of his government was 
at stake, in the forcible detention of a peaceful 
savant, under its protection, boldly demanded his 
instant release. This was consented to, provided 
that M. Arago took his departure in a small trading 
bark bound for _ — mene mg he left these 
inhospitable islands, accompanied a Majorcan 
sailor, named Damian, who took hens of the 
astronomical instruments. 

Arrived safely at that city, M. Arago called upon 
the French consul, who received him with great 
kindness, and soon found a e for him in an 
Algerian trader bound for eille. After a fair 
— quick passage, the vessel came within sight of 
that port, when she was attacked by a Spanish 
privateer, seized, and taken as a — into the port 
of Rosas. Here M, Arago thought he could easily 
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escape across the Pyrenean frontier into France, 
but he was again unfortunate. He was entered on 
the list of passengers as a German merchant, but, 
by an unlucky chance, one of the privateersmen 
recognised him as a Frenchman ; and thereupon M. 
Arago, together with the crew and passengers, were 
plunged into a frightful captivity. 

At this time, Spain and Algiers were on friendly 
terms; consequently, this seizure of an Algerian 
vessel by a Spanish cruiser was contrary to inter- 
national law. As soon as the Dey of Algiers was 
informed of this insult to his flag, he demanded 
instant reparation—the restoration of the ship, 
cargo, crew, and et threatening, in case 
of refusal, to declare war. This had the desired 
effect. M. Arago and his fellow-prisoners were 
released, and allowed to re-embark in their ship, 
to complete its voyage to Marseille. Again she 
came within view of that port; but a frightful 
tempest from the north-east came on, which pre- 
vented her entering the harbour, and afterwards 
drove the vessel to seek shelter on the coast of 
Sardinia. Here was another peril to encounter ; 
the Sardinians and Algerians were at war, and if 
the vessel was seized by a cruiser, they would 
again suffer captivity. Accordingly, it was decided 
to run for the coast of Africa before the tempest ; 
and at last the vessel safely entered the small port 
of Bougiah, a hundred miles east of Algiers. 

At this place, they learned that the Dey who 
had acted so promptly in demanding their release 
from the Spanish prison and the restoration of the 
vessel, was dead. He had been killed in an émeute 
among his barbarous subjects. Another ruler was 
in his place, who was of a less enlightened char- 
acter. The customs officials at Bougiah boarded the 
vessel, and carefully examined the cargo. When 
they came to the cases of astronomical instruments, 
and felt their weight, they suspected that these 
contained heavy articles of gold. Their suspicions 
increased on opening the cases, and finding them 
filled with the highly polished instruments, so 
carefully wrapped up. They were quite sure they 
must be made of gold, on that account, and refused 
to deliver them up to M. Arago. Seeing the diffi- 
culty of treating with ignorant barbarians, whose 
cupidity had been excited, he resolved to venture 
on the journey by land to Algiers, where the road 
crosses a mountain chain, and travellers are in 
peril from the lawlessness of the people. In order 
to avoid notice, he dressed hinmeel? in Algerian 


costume, and in company with some friendly 
natives, made the journey without molestation. 
When M. Arago called on the French consul at 
Algiers, that functionary was much astonished to 
see him dressed like a Mussulman; at the same 
time gave his learned guest a hearty reception. 
a his official position, the instruments were 


claimed, and ultimately delivered up. But it was 
chiefly on account of the Algerians finding them 
made of brass, and not of gold, that this was done. 
Even then it was a difficult matter to get them 
restored, so that M. Arago was detained six months 
at Algiers. By that time, the French consul had 
obtained permission to leave that consulate ; and 
on appealing to Paris, the Emperor gave orders 
that a ship of war should convey him, his family, 
and M. Arago to Marseille. They set sail with a 
fleet of merchantmen under convoy, and arrived in 
sight of that port. Here an English squadron 
blockaded the passage, ordering the French vessels 


B, 


to proceed as prizes to the island of Minorca. Al] 
obeyed the order except the ship in which M, 
Arago was, which, by a slant of wind, got safely 
into harbour. 

Thus, after many ‘hair-breadth ‘scapes by 
flood and field” this hero of science returned to 
Paris, where he received the reward of his genius 
and indomitable perseverance, in being appointed 
Astronomer-royal, which post he filled to a vener. 
able age, and obtained a European reputation, 
Though he encountered more of the vicissitudes 
and dangers of travel than any of his colleagues in 
the expedition, yet he suffered less in health. One 
member, M. Chaix, fairly succumbed under the 
fatigue, and died at the town of San Felipe, in 
= where he had retired to recruit his strength, 
M. Biot suffered also from the exigences of the 
expedition. His exposure on the island of For- 
mentera brought on an attack of fever, which laid 
him prostrate for twelve days. After recovery, he 
embarked in a small Algerine vessel at Iviza, to 
return to Spain. On the passage, it was seized by 
a privateer of Ragusa, on the Dalmatian coast, 
sailing under the English flag with ‘letters of 
marque.’ The captors declared this a lawful prize, 
and would have taken the vessel into the port of 
Oran, in Algeria; but on M. Biot exhibiting his | 
safe-conduct pass from the British government, and | 
his scientific instruments, he and his companions 
were allowed to proceed on their voyage. How- 
ever, they kept several ounces of gold, which M. 
Biot had with him, and he thought himself lucky | 
in getting off so easily. At last, he arrived safely 
at Denia, in Alicante, where he passed a short | 
quarantine in an old chateau, formerly the residence 
of the Dukes of Medina-Ceeli, during the time of | 
their puissance in Spain. From thence he passed 
without hindrance into France, and reported the 
progress of his operations to the Institute. 

Besides the observations made by triangulation 
to ascertain the exact measurement of a great are 
of the meridian, it was necessary to find the varia- 
tion of gravitation at different latitudes. This was 
done by means of the pendulum, according to the 
length of the seconds, which differ in ratio as they | 
are computed at stations between the poles and the | 
equator. Accordingly, M. Biot, while at Formen- | 
tera, made a series of pendulum observations there, 
from which he ascertained the intensity of the | 
gravitation at the extreme southern point of the | 
great are. On his return to Paris, he repeated these | 
experiments, assisted by Dr Mathieus, a learned 
physician, and extended them to Bordeaux, Figeac, | 
Clermont, and Dunkirk, finding the variation of 
gravitation along the great arc of the meridian. 
The measurements given from these observations 
on level ground gave a value of very little differ- | 
ence from those of the degrees of latitude. Conse- | 
quently, the length of the pendulum strokes at | 
Paris was taken as the basis of metrical measure- | 
ment. 

Not only was the métre made the standard of 
linear measure, but of all measures of capacity, 
divided into the largest or smallest proportions by | 
the decimal system. Thus also a centimétre cube | 
of pure water, taken at a temperature giving its 
greatest density, weighed in a delicate balance, 
became the standard of all weights, measured by | 
the gramme. The advantages secured by this 
metrical system are found in the unalterable basis 
from whence it is derived from nature, and being 
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united to decimal computation—advantages which 
cannot be affected by the revolutions of states, 
or the arbitrary weights and measures of former 


ages. 


THE SUBALTERN’S LESSON. 


Some five years ago I was a subaltern in a march- 
ing regiment, and quartered in a large garrison- 
town in England. My duties consisted of the 
usual round of morning and afternoon parades, 
visiting the men’s dinners and teas, and other 
regular work. In addition to this, we had occa- 
sionally to mount guard, and to pass twenty-four 
hours in a sort of half-imprisonment. 

It is one of the regulations of the service that 
when officers or men are on guard they should 
always be in a state of readiness to ‘fall in’ on 
parade at a moment’s notice. If you feel very 
sleepy, and desire rest, you must take it whilst 
you are buttoned up to the throat, and strapped 
down at the heels; a lounge in an arm-chair, or 
probably a little horizontal refreshment upon a 
sofa, are the extent of rest which an officer on 
guard is supposed to indulge in. 

Among my brother-subalterns in garrison, it 
was our usual practice to infringe upon this 
strict letter of the law; and when the principal 
part of our duty had been accomplished, we used 
to indulge ourselves by divesting our limbs of 
their armour, and seeking refreshment between 
the sheets of a little camp-bed that was placed in 
the inner guard-room. 

It was part of the duties of an officer on guard 
to visit all the sentries during the night, the time 
for visiting them being usually an hour or so after 
the field-officer had visited the guard ; the field- 


officer being a colonel or major who was on duty 
for the day, and who came once by day and 
once by night to visit the guards, and to see 


that all was as it should be. There was no exact 
limit to the number of times that this field-officer 
might visit the guards, but it was the usual thing, 
and had become almost a custom, for him to 
come once by day and once by night, so that after 
the last visit the subaltern usually waited an hour 
or so, walked round the limits of his post, visited 
all his sentries, and then turned into bed. 

It was on a bitter cold morning in January that 
my turn for guard came on. I marched my men 
to their post, relieved the old guard, and then 
having gone through the regular duty and dined, 
endeavoured to pass the time until the field-officer 
had visited me. The previous evening, I had been 
at a ball in the town, and in consequence was very 
tired and sleepy, and looked with considerable 
longing to the period when I could refresh myself 
by unrobing and enjoying a good snooze. 

At length I heard the welcome challenge: ‘ Who 
comes there !’ which was answered by the response : 
‘Rounds!’ ‘What rounds?’ ‘Grand rounds!’ 
and ‘ Guard, turn out !’ was a signal which I will- 
ingly obeyed, for I knew that in about one hour 
Sevens I should be in the arms of the god of 
Sleep. 

Slipping on my cloak and cap, and grasping my 
sword, I placed myself in front of the guard, and 
received the field-officer, who briefly asked me if 
all was correct, directed me to dismiss my guard, 
and rode off without saying ‘ Good-night,’ a pro- 
ceeding that I thought rather formal. Giving 


directions to the sergeant to call me in an hour, 
for the purpose of visiting the sentries, I threw 
myself into my arm-chair, and tried to read a 
novel. The time passed very quickly, as I had a 
nap or two, and the sergeant soon appeared with 
a lantern to conduct me round the sentries, 

It was a terrible night, the wind blowing hard, 
whilst the snow and sleet were driving along before 
it. The thermometer was several degrees below 
freezing, and I felt that I deserved much from 
my country for performing so conscientiously my 
arduous duties. The sentries were very much 
scattered, and I had to walk nearly two miles to 
visit them all. I accomplished my task, however, 
and returned to the guard-room, where I treated 
myself to a stiff glass of grog, and throwing off my 
regimentals, I jumped into bed, feeling that I 
really deserved the luxury. 

In a few minutes I was fast asleep, not even 
dreaming of any of my fair partners of the ball, 
but sound asleep. Suddenly I became conscious 
of a great noise, which sounded like a drum bein 
beaten. At first I did not realise my position, an 
could not remember where I was, but at last it 
flashed across me that I was on guard, and that 
something was the matter. Jumping out of bed, 
I called to know who was there. 

The sergeant answered in a great hurry, saying : 
‘Sir, the field-officer of the day is coming, and the 
guard is turning out.’ 

I rushed to my boots, pulled them on over my 
unstockinged feet ; thrust my sword-arm into my 
large regimental cloak, which I pulled over me; 
jammed my forage-cap on my head, and grasping 
my sword, looked to the outward observer as 
though ‘fit for parade.’ 

I was just in time to receive the field-officer, 
who again asked me if my guard was correct. I 
answered, rather in a tone of surprise, and said: 
‘Yes, sir, all correct.’ I could not imagine why 
my guard should be visited twice, as such a pro- 
ceeding was very unusual, and perhaps my tone 
seemed to imply that I was surprised. Whether it 
was that, or whether a treacherous gust of wind 
removed the folds of my cloak, and exhibited the 
slightest taste in life of the end of my night-shirt, 
I know not ; but the field-officer, instead of riding 
off when he received my answer, turned his horse’s 
head in the opposite direction, and said: ‘Now, 
sir, I want you to accompany me round the 
sentries,’ 

Had he told me that he wanted me to accom- 
pany him to the regions below, I should scarce have 

een more horror-struck, for already I had found 
the change of temperature between a warm bed in 
a warm room and the outside air; and to walk two 
miles on a windy, frosty night, with no raiment 
besides boots, night-shirt, and cloak, was really 
suffering for one’s country, and no mistake. I 
dared not shew the slightest hesitation, however, 
for fear the state of my attire might be sus- 
ected, though 1 would have given a week’s pay to 
1ave escaped for only five minutes. A non-com- 
missioned officer was ready with a lantern, and we 
started on our tour of inspection. 

The field-officer asked several questions con- 
nected with the position and duties of the sentries, 
to which I gave answers as well as the chattering 
of my teeth would permit me. The most nervous 
work, however, was passing the gas-lamps, which 
were placed at intervals of one or two hundred 
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yards. The wind was blowing so fresh that it was 
with difficulty I could hold my cloak around me, 
and conceal the absence of my under-garments. 
Every now and then an extra gust of wind would 
come round a corner, and quite defeat all the pre- 
cautions which I had adopted to encounter the 
steady gale. I managed to dodge in the shade as 
much as possible, and more than once ran the risk 
of being kicked by the field-officer’s horse, as I 
slunk behind him when the gas-light might have 
revealed too much. 

It was terribly cold, to be sure, the wind and 
snow almost numbing my limbs. I had a kind of 
faint hope that the field-officer might think that I 
belonged to a Highland regiment, and if he did 
observe the scantiness of my attire, might believe 
that the kilt would explain it. 1 struggled and 
shivered on, knowing that all things must have an 
end, and that my ‘rounds’ must come to an end 
before long. But I feared that I should not again 
get warm during the night. 

We had nearly completed our tour, and were 
within a few hundred yards of the guard-room, 
when we passed the field-officer’s quarters. I 
fondly hoped that he would not pass them, and 
that he would dismiss me at the door, but I was 
rather surprised to see a blaze of light come from 
the windows, and to hear the sound of music. It 
was evident that there was a ‘hop’ going on 
inside, and I already began to tremble, from a sort 
of instinct that even worse misfortunes were yet to 
attend me. 

My premonitions were true, for upon reaching 
his door, my persecutor, in quite a cheerful tone, 
said ; ‘ Well, we ve had a cold tour; you must now 
come in, and take a glass of wine, and perhaps a 
waltz will warm you.’ 

‘I’m really much obliged, I hastily answered, 
‘but I should not like to leave my guard’ 

* Nonsense, nonsense, man ; the guard will be all 
right ; you must come in.’ This ‘must’ he said in 
quite a determined tone. 

I felt desperate, and again declared that I 
thought I should be wrong to leave my guard. 

*T’ll take the responsibility,’ said the demon ; ‘ so 
come along ;’ saying which, he grasped my arm, and 
almost dragged me into the porch of his quarters, 

When we entered the house, and were exposed 
to the light of the hall-lamps, I fancied I saw a 
slight twinkle in the eye of the officer, and I began 
to wonder whether he really knew of my predica- 
ment, and wished to have his joke. He, however, 
gave no other intimations that I saw, but quickly 
took off his cloak, and said tliat I had better do the 
same. Seeing me hesitate, he said: ‘Come, look 
alive ; off with it’ 

Further remonstrance, I found, would be useless, 
so that there was no help for me but a full con- 
fession. Summoning my courage, and fearing to 
hesitate, I blurted out: ‘Colonel, I’ve no trousers 
on,’ 

‘The deuce you haven't!’ he said. ‘ Well, you’d 
better go and fom them on, and then come here 


as soon as possible, and have a glass of something 
? 


I rushed out of his ¢ uarters, half determined not 


to return. I was fully awake now, and shivered 
like a half-drowned dog; but no sooner had I 
dressed myself, than the colonel’s servant came 
over to say that a quadrille was waiting for me. 

I determined to put a bold face on the matter, 


and entered the drawing-room, where a party of 
about fifty had assembled. It was evident by the 
titters of the young ladies, the — of the men, 
and the subdued smiles of the dowagers, that my 
story was known, 

The colonel had told it as a good joke to the 
major, who had whispered it to his wife ; she had 
breathed it into the ear of two of her friends, and 
in about ten minutes every person in the room 
knew that a young subaltern had unwillingly gone 
his rounds in his night-shirt. 

As long as I staid in that garrison, I was a 
— joke. When the girls saw me, they 
always looked away and smiled, and it seemed as 


impossible for me to obtain a serious answer from 
any of them as for a clown to preach a sermon. | 
yf even seemed afraid to dance with me, fearing, | 
as I afterwards heard, to look at my legs, lest I | 
might be deficient in some article of raiment. | | 
soon exchanged, and went into another regiment; 
and years. afterwards heard my own adventure | 
related in a crowded room, all the details of the 
story being true except the name of the performer 
—my misfortune having been attributed to an 
unfortunate fellow who died in India. 
I never went to bed on guard after that night. 


SOME STRANGE SUPERSTITIONS. 


RELIGION and superstition are in some sort twin- 
sisters—equally cherished and honoured in times 
of pious and ignorant fervour. Though the line of 
demarcation between them seems now s0 clearly 
defined, they have been often confounded, not only | 
in the ideas of the multitude, but in family life 
and exterior worship. Superstition seems, indeed, 
to be an inevitable parasite in all religions, whilst 
in weak minds its growth is so rapid as to supplant 
and become more powerful than religion itself. 
Thus, in the middle ages, that epoch of simple 
ignorance and ardent faith, we see the love of the 
marvellous most fully developed ; often tormenting 
superior minds, and seeming to be an imperious 
necessity for men saddened and oppressed by the | 
rude hard nature of the outer world. Superstition, | 
as it were, formed the atmosphere of those days; | 
it filtered through the thoughts, feelings, manners, | 
customs, and institutions. The Catholic religion, | 
with its mysticism, enthusiasm, and solemn char- | 
acter, lent itself more than any other, not excepting 
paganism, to this dreamy melancholy of the human 
mind, The religions of antiquity, whether Egyptian, 
Greek, or Roman, were by no means free from 
superstitious faith and practice, but the austere 
teaching of their philosophers put them down as 
far as possible. Many of them had taken such root 
in public opinion that we trace them rearing their | 
heads in later days, though changed in name and | 
object. The oracles had been silent for centuries 
in the ruined pagan temples, but they were supple- 
mented by the writings of the enchanter Merlin. 
The Sibyls, whom we see constantly represented 
in sculpture and stained glass, were held in the 
odour of sanctity among the Christians of the 
middle ages, because they had predicted the birth 
of Christ. The Revelations of St Brigitta of 


Sweden, who died in 1373, were especially taken | 


up by the Church of Rome, approved of at the 
Council of Basel, and read and commented on 
from the theological chairs ; whilst, still later, the 


immense success of Nostradamus surpassed that A 
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all his predecessors. Visited in his village home 
in Provence by the superstitious Catharine de’ 
Medici and her son Charles IX., he became the 
object of faith for the European nations, His 
doggerel quatrains, full of unknown names and 
hy rid words, were so skilfully executed that the 
diligent seeker could apply them more or less 
happily to most historical events, and shewed how 
easy it is, after the blow is struck, to rest it on a 
prediction. 

And over all the middle ages, we see the weird 
figure of a man, downcast and grave, who, unhast- 
ing, unresting, must march on to the day of doom. 
The Wandering Jew, sometimes buried in Armenian 
convents or the deserts of Central Asia, in the 
burning plains of Africa, or the snowy heights of 
the Caucasus, suddenly appears in the haunts of 
more civilised Europe, and tells, as an eye-witness, 
the sad story of the crucifixion, and his share in 
the contumely cast upon the God-man. He had 
thrown himself into the flaming city of Jerusalem 
under the Roman swords; he had fought against 
Gauls, Germans, and Saracens; but no lance would 
enter his charmed body—no arrow pierce the heart 
that longed to be at rest. The wild elephant had 
erushed him under foot, venomous serpents had 
bitten him, the hungry lion had torn him, but he 
could not die until Christ himself should return to 
judge the world. This legend filled the people 
with terror and emotion, and probably arose from 
some eloquent preacher, who thus personified the 
Jewish nation, under the figure of a single man, 
scattered through the world, and undestroyed by 
persecution. Matthew Paris is the first historian 
who speaks of it : an Armenian bishop, visiting the 
monks of St Albans, had conversed with the Jew 
about the year 1228, and from that time he 
appeared at intervals in several of the cities of 

urope, dressed in the old Roman costume, much 
worn, a long beard, naked feet, and a sad, melan- 
choly expression. He refused all presents but a 
few pence, which he gave away to the poor. At 


magistrates that he had passed through their city 
two hundred years before, which was verified by a 
reference to the city registers. The last time we 
hear of him is in the city of Brussels in 1774. 
Another no less popular superstition was the 
existence of a king and pontiff, united in one, 
named Prester John, who had ruled a vast empire 
for centuries, in which more marvels were to be 
found than in Mohammed’s Paradise. No traveller 
to the east dare put a stop to this absurd belief ; 
some even pretended to know the place. The 
kings of Portugal sent several expeditions into 
India and Abyssinia to assure themselves of the 
reality, for this immortal pope gave many an hour’s 
anxiety to the popes of the west, for fear lest 
schism should spring from so distant a quarter. 
There was a curious letter, written perhaps by 
some partisan of the Reformation, to the Emperor 
of Rome and king of France, in the name of 
Prester John, about 1507, inviting them to settle 
in his dominions, which he described as the richest 
and finest in the world. There they would see 
the fabled pheenix, the griffin, the roc, the seven- 
horned bull, centaurs, pigmies, and dragons. There 
es the fountain of eternal youth, there grew 
the Tree of Life, from which was drawn the holy 


oil used for the sacraments of the church; and 
when the king and his court sat down to table, 


Strasbourg he appeared in 1580, and informed the | 


they needed no cooks, for a spiritual chef prepared 
all their dishes. . — 

Another ae being was Antichrist, who was 
supposed to be born in Babylon, and whom the 
Jews were ready to recognise as their Messiah, 
The year 1000 was fixed upon by the most learned 
doctors as the time of his appearance, and the end 
of the world. We have a terrible picture given 
by a contemporary of the desolation which reigned 
throughout Europe at the approach of this fatal 
term ; there were fearful signs in the heavens and 
on the earth—eclipses, comets, meteors, floods, 
tempests, and plagues. Superstition aggravated 
the real evils of public misery: the people spoke 
of frightful miracles; the dead were raised ; the 
living struck with sudden death ; spectres and 
demons came from the abyss. Men thought of 
nothing but how they should appear before God : 
they gave up their wealth to churches and con- 
vents ; they thought it useless to till the ground, 
and occupy themselves in their daily tasks ; their 
fields, houses, and shops were deserted for the 
altar. At > the last day of the year 999 
arrived ; the whole populace, in tears and prayers, 
crowded the churches, and waited in trembling 
expectation the sounding of the seven trumpets, 
and the appearance of Antichrist; but the sun 
rose bright as ever, the stars fell not from heaven, 
the laws of nature were uninterrupted. ‘It was 
only postponed,’ said the credulous ; they counted 
the days, weeks, and months with indescribable 
anxiety, and it required many years of anguish to 
restore calmness to their minds. 

It will easily be believed that the seven sacra- 
ments of the Romish Church, to which such high 
pretensions were attributed by its priests, came 
in for their share of superstitious and idolatrous 
worship. Whilst censures and anathemas were 
freely poured out upon those who interfered with 
the dogma or form of these ceremonies, the church 
was blind or indulgent to many a simple but 
ignorant believer. ‘The casuists and theologians, 
however, of the middle ages did not think their 
time misspent when searching out and condemning 
the various forms of superstition subversive of 
religious law, and we have the sins against the 
sacraments classed by ecclesiastical authority. 

Thus Baptism, the first and, according to con- 
secrated formula, the initiator of all the rest, was 
very liable to be considered unnecessary if the 

rson had partaken of the Eucharist eye 
Tt was a heresy which took its rise in the early 
Alexandrian Church, and naturally belonged to the 
time when so many adults were converted to the 
Christian religion, as they wished to evade the 
disagreeable ceremony of immersion, For the 
same reason, neophytes who gained the priesthood, 
and even the episcopal mitre, before baptism, 
were disposed to support the theory that ordi- 
nation rendered the first sacrament unnecessary, 
though the councils decided that nothing could 
supersede it. Some Christians, in bope of losing 
none of the regeneration connected with it, put 
it off as long as possible, only receiving it at the 
same time as extreme unction. It was on this 
subject that St Augustine wrote in these words: 
‘It is a mockery of God to give him only the 
later years of our life, after the devils have had 
the first’ The holy water with which it was 
performed was subject-matter for many supersti- 
tions. The good pope, Stephen IL, decided that 
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wine, if water were lacking, might be employed ; 
the argument being, that all wine is mixed with 
water ; but the church refused to confirm this anti- 
teetotal permission. At many a council the ques- 
tions were raised whether salt, bitter, fetid, or 
muddy water was efficacious; upon which they 
all agreed that the quality of the water was 
indifferent, provided that it was genuine: whilst 
scented water, or mixed with lemon or orange 
juice, oil, or milk, was declared idolatrous or 
impious, There seems to have been a great desire 
to interpolate the name of the Virgin Mary or 
of some favourite saint with those of the Holy 
Trinity, which made it no baptism at all. 

The choice of the day was another subject of 
contention; at first, the principal festivals were 
only available, Easter and Whitsunday in par- 
ticular, but in later times any day was permitted. 
Then the superstitious preferences of parents inter- 
vened: if the child was a boy, they would have 
it baptised on the fortieth day; if a girl, on the 
eightieth ; others holding that it was null and void 
if before the eighth dey after birth. Simple- 
minded mothers insisted on their still-born children 
being admitted to this sacrament, and though the 
church cursed those who ventured to commit such 
a profanity, there were always priests to be 
found who would shut their eyes to the sin, to 
satisfy maternal solicitude. The witches were often 
accused of baptising both living and dead animals ; 
in 1460, a priest of Soissons, at the instigation of 
a sorcerer, was accused of baptising a frog with 
the name of John, and making it swallow the 
consecrated wafer ; after which he made a poison 
with the flesh of this strange neophyte, and induced 
his enemies to take it. Many widen were burned 


under the accusation of having induced priests 
wearing their stoles, and carrying a lighted taper 
in the left hand, to baptise images of wax, clay, 
or metal, magic books or talismans, for the purpose 


of making them more efficacious. Some parents 
insisted on taking as sponsors the first poor beggars 
who presented themselves on the road or at the 
house-door ; they would have their children con- 
ducted to the font by bands of music or the ringing 
of bells, under the plea that the child would other- 
wise become deaf or lose its voice. Others supposed 
that the health of the baby depended on the 
abundant libations with which its baptism was 
watered, and even made the little one share them; 
and another practice was to lay it on the altar 
or in a public-house, that the sponsors might 
redeem it with money. 

The sacrament of Confirmation, which the church 
called the perfecting of baptism, did not lend itself 
to so many superstitions, excepting in the use 
of the holy oil with which the candidates were 
anointed. It was composed of different ingredients 
in the Greek and Latin churches; oil and balm 
were the basis, to which were added aromatic and 
sweet-smelling herbs. The priest consecrated the 
mixture by breathing over it, pronouncing the 
words of benediction, and kneeling before his work. 
At the Reformation, the oil was agreed to be 
nothing but a charm and a profanation; but 
superstition gave it a supernatural power, supposing 
that the Holy Spirit had entered it, as the bod 
of Christ was in the wafer. They used to ru 
it on a criminal, and make him drink a few drops, 
to force him to make confession of his crime; but 
it was decreed by the Council of Tours, in 812, that 


lp, 


any priest who sold or gave it from the sanctu 
should suffer the penalty of having his right hand 
cut off. 

The few superstitions attached to this sacrament 
shew how little importance the people attached to 
it ; whilst, on the contrary, that of the Eucharist 
gave rise to a crowd, which the church condemned 
with the greatest rigour. Popular credulity 
attached much importance to the size of the wafer; 
the larger they were, the more grace was received, 
It is related that in the fourteenth century, a | 
German knight, named Oswald Mulser, wishing to | 
distinguish himself from the commonalty, would 
only communicate with a large wafer ; but hardly 
had he received it into his mouth when he felt the 
ground sink beneath him, and he fell into a hole, 
where he would have been buried alive, had the 
not removed the wafer, which was tinged with 
blood, and which they shewed some years ago in 
the sacristy of Seveld, in the Tyrol. This refine- 
ment of superstitious devotion was much in favour | 
with women shut up in the cloister, who had no 
difficulty in persuading their confessors to yield 
to their pious fancies. 

In the seventh century, it was considered a | 
matter of no importance whether the communi- 
cants received milk or water instead of wine, and 
grapes were often used in the place of bread. | 
The wine which was left after its consecration was 
drunk as a universal panacea against all illness or 
misfortune, and frequently mixed with ink, to 
write and sign political acts and private contracts. | 
It was supposed that by this means they were | 
made indels le. Thus it was that the treaty of 

e was concluded in 854, between Charles the | 

ld and Bernard, Count of Toulouse; and also | 
when the pope, Theodore L, signed the excom- 
munication of Pyrrhus, the head of the sect of | 
Monothelites in the council assembled at Rome in 
648. It would seem that the practice of adminis- 
tering the wafer to the dead was not uncommon, | 
from: the strong condemnation of it by many | 
ancient councils. There were not wanting mis- | 
creants who gave it to animals. The inhabitants | 
of Suessa, when besieged by the king of Naples, | 
were in such desperate want of water, that they | 
were on the point of yielding, when some one 
suggested that an ass should be brought to the | 
door of the church, a requiem sung, the conse- 
crated wafer placed in its mouth, and then buried 
alive. Strange to say, this horrible ceremony was 
actually performed. As soon as it was ended, the 
heavens opened, and poured down such torrents of 
rain that the wells were filled. The king raised 
the siege, and went back to Naples. 

It was by no means uncommon during severe 
storms to open the tabernacle, and parade the host 
round the church; or, in order to stop a fire or 
an inundation, they would throw in the wafer, so 
as to make themselves master of it. Too often, it 
was so little respected as to be allowed to take a 
part in the ridiculous processions and masquerades 
of the middle ages. Such was the case at the 
celebration of the Féte Dieu at Aix, which King 
Réné arranged, and where it figured with the 
Prince of Lovers, the King of the Advocates, the 
Abbé of the Innkeepers, and many other allegori- 
cal personages as little suited to orthodox senti- 
ments. In most places, this particular festival was 
surrounded by a number of ceremonies which 
recalled the days of paganism, but caused no 
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scandal in the minds of the people, who seem to| in Rome. It is said that the devil has often pre- 
have taken part in it with a sort of pious enthu-| sented himself in person to buy masses in the 
siasm. They even tolerated dancing in the churches | name of some notoriously wicked person, that he 
at certain seasons. Thus, the Chronicle of Nurem- | might trouble the conscience of the priest, and set 
berg relates that about 1025, in a village in the | at nought the privilege of the altar. 
bishopric of Magdeburg, a large party assembled| The sacrament of Penance, which includes con- 
to hear midnight mass at Christmas. They began | fession, gave rise to many gross superstitions—such 
to dance and sing, whereupon the priest excom- | as, that a dead man could confess a mortal sin 
municated them, and without rest or peace they | which prevented his entrance into Paradise. It is 
went on for an entire year. During the time of | stated that three years after the battle of Nicopolis, 
this strange penance, they suffered neither hunger | in which the army of the Emperor Sigismund was 
nor weariness ; neither their dresses nor shoes were | defeated by the Turks, there was found a head on 
worn out. When the bishop freed them, some | the field of battle that opened its eyes and begged 
died, others slept thirty nights without awaking, | for a confessor. Many French chroniclers of the 
and many retained a nervous shaking in their} fourteenth century relate how a canon of Notre- 
limbs for life. Dame of Paris, when buried in the choir, was, 
The faithful who came to hear mass very fre- | during many successive nights, thrown out of his 
quently brought their dogs and horses, when they | grave, until he found a confessor who could purge 
were ill, to chapels which were dedicated to St | him of his mortal sin, without which he found no 
Peter, St Hubert, and St Denis, that the Gospels | rest in consecrated ground. Sometimes it was 
might be read over their heads, or the keys of the | believed that the dead confessor came to the assist- 
churches applied to their bodies, which effected a| ance of the living penitent, as, for instance, St 
cure; or if they themselves were suffering from | Basil, upon whose breast, as they carried him to 
disease, they would stand, raising the right foot in | the tomb, was laid a sealed paper, the confession of 
the air, and holding a wax taper, during particular| a great sinner, and, when it was removed and 
portions of the mass, and found the treatment | opened, the writing was effaced. Still more extra- 
most efficacious. It was not uncommon in some | ordinary was the story of St John lAumonier, 
places to lay upon the altar, during mass, the | who, having received a confession after he was 
nails of a horse which had become lame, to restore | dead, rose from the tomb, wrote the absolution, 
it to soundness. On Easter-day, a lamb was | and signed it with his own hand. Long and in- 
brought up to the altar to be blessed, and in| coherent confessions were much encouraged among 
imitation of the Jewish oblations, milk, cider, | nuns—the abbess herself sometimes usurping the 
game, fowls, fruits, and vegetables were offered | power of absolution. An Abbé of ae 
during mass. The various brotherhoods would | recommenced his general confession every day ; 
present consecrated bread, surrounded with gay | and the blessed André d’Avellino is set up as an 
ribbons and emblems, bringing it in to the sound | example of confessing four or five times a day. 
of violins, flutes, and other musical instruments, | Whilst absolution after confession only was granted 
whilst the arquebusiers would fire off their guns | to priests, bishops were permitted to give indul- 
in the church. gences for forty days, cardinals for a hundred 
The midnight masses were much approved of | days, and the pope for two thousand years. The 
by the country people. They carried home a bit | papacy in the middle ages drew an ample revenue 
of the consecrated bread as a preservative from the | from these indulgences and the exhibition of relics, 
bite of a mad dog. The shepherd who was the | In 1475, when the keys of St Peter were shewn in 
first to give his offering would be rewarded by | the Basilica of St John Lateran, the Romans who 
having the finest lambs in the neighbourhood ; | viewed them gained three thousand years’ freedom 
and the horses and cattle that were watered on | from purgatory, the Italians six thousand, while 
returning from mass would be saved from all| strangers who took the pains to come from a 
illness) The masses for the dead were an in-| distance had no less than twelve thousand. But 
exhaustible source of superstitious practices both | the war that was carried on against these super- 
for the priests and people ; some of the latter had | stitions by Luther had the effect of inducing Pope 
them said for their own profit, and in their pres- | Innocent XL. to suppress the most false and apoc- 
ence, as if they were already in their bier. Accord- | ryphal of them in the year 1678. 
ing to an old pagan idea, seven masses and seven| The conditions under which Extreme Unction 
wax-lights were the orthodox number for the | was administered made this sacrament less liable 
departed soul; but St Gertrude counselled the | to superstitious observances than the others. Never- 
repetition of a hundred and fifty masses, and as | theless, the sorcerers were reputed to be only too 
many receptions of the communion, for one defunct | anxious to obtain possession of the oil for their 
rson. The punishment of the stake was incurred | charms and love-philters. As to those who received 
y those who dared to procure the death of an| it as the ordinary precursor of death, their terror 
enemy by saying the mass for the dead to an| was much increased by vain credulity, imagining 
image of wax, which did not prevent the members | that if they recovered, the oil which had been 
of the League, in 1589, from placing on the altar| applied to their ears, eyes, and limbs would 
in many of the parish churches of Paris such wax | make them deaf, blind, and lame. © Still more 
efligies of King Henry IIL, and pricking them with | general was the idea that a cure was impossible ; 
pins and needles during mass, in the hope of | the natural warmth of the body lessened ; the hair 
obtaining his demise. There were certain privi-| fell off, and they were more liable to sin than 
leged chapels, where, if a mass for the dead were | before. All the bees for a league round were sure 
said at a certain hour and day, it would infallibly | to die after any one had thus been shrived. As 
carry the soul out of purgatory at the moment of | soon as the viaticum left the church, preceded by 
the elevation. Such is still the case in the sub- | the sound of the bell and the crucifix carried aloft, 
terranean chapel of the Holy Cross of Jerusalem | every one avoided it by turning into side-streets =a 
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shutting themselves up at home, that they might 
not be marked out for a speedy death, or suffer in 
the stead of him who was going to receive the last 
offices of the church. If by chance they met the 
procession, they uncovered and knelt down, making 
all haste into.a church immediately after to implore 
a continuance in life. The Chronicle of Nuremberg 
details as an unheard-of impiety, how a party of 
merry friends who were dancing on a wooden 
bridge at Utrecht in 1277, allowed the viaticum to 
ass without stopping their dance. But for having 
orgotten to vender God the homage which is His 
due, the bridge broke down suddenly, and two 
hundred persons were drowned in the river. 

The sacrament of Ordination was also concealed 
from the vulgar superstition of the people, and the 
only profanation to which it could be subjected 
was when laymen made themselves pass for priests, 
and performed their functions without ordination ; 
if discovered, they were handed over to the secular 
powers, and put to death without mercy, as guilty 
of idolatry and sacrilege. Yet no one was scandal- 
ised when children in the cradle were ordained 
priests as soon as they were baptised, and raised to 
the dignity of bishops and cardinals by a brief 
from the pope. 

But around the sacrament of Marriage all the 
old pagan superstitions grouped themselves, as 
well as the more modern ones, which spring more 
particularly from the Christian religion. There 
were a thousand charms, practices, and artifices to 

ive birth to love: philters of many kinds, magical 
invocations, and drawing of lots ; prayers, masses, 
fastings, mixed up with every kind of folly, which 
were infinitely varied according to the country and 
the individual. It was impossible for a couple to 
be happy, if on the way to church they met a bald 


woman, a monk, a priest, a rabbit, a dog, a cat, a 
blind person, a lizard, or serpent. On the other 
hand, felicity was sure, if a wolf, a spider, or a frog 
came in their way ; with many other presages which 


it would be ridiculous to enumerate. If the fair 
lady was cold to her lover’s advances, he would try 
to slip on to her finger a ring made of rushes or 
straw—or better still, forged out of an old horse- 
shoe. It was much recommended to wear a ribbon 
that she had worn, or the parings of her nails, or a 
lock of her hair. All these failing, the bones of 
the dead, relics, magic pearls, precious stones, con- 
secrated wafers, blessed wax-lights or palms, were 
pulverised, and the drinks made of them had the 
power to melt the least tender heart. 

The day of the celebration of the marriage was 
an important matter: the festival of St Joseph 
was particularly avoided as unfortunate ; but, as 
this day was in the middle of Lent, it was a season 
forbidden by councils and synods. All fast days 
and vigils were equally avoided as wedding-days ; 
and it was especially forbidden by the chitrch that 
any marriage should be celebrated after the sun 
had set, because it was too much the practice to 
carry off the party by force to some neighbouring 
alehouse, where they were received with loud 
shouts and cries of welcome. The people generally 
had an instinctive antipathy to badly assorted 
marriages, especially those of widows and wid- 
owers ; they crowded round them as they went to 
the altar with hisses and hootings, and a fright- 
ful sound of kettles, pans, and bells. The church 
did its utmost to ret me such miserable scenes, 
but in vain ; superstition was everywhere, in the 


palace as well as in the hut, in the town as well 
as the country ; it mingled in every act and feeling 
of religious and private life. It embraced the tree 
of knowledge like a serpent, and devoured its 
fruit, until truth gained a wider sway, and put a 
limit to its reign. 


BRED IN THE BONE. 
CHAPTER XXXIX.—NEWS FROM LINGMOOR. 


Mrs Basit kept her word with her lodger, and 
(thanks to the chaplain) gave into his hand a 
catalogue of the great Crompton sale, some hours 
at least before the details of it were made public; 
on the receipt of which, Solomon at once left town. 
His absence was felt to be a relief by all parties, 
The work of ingratiating herself with his hard 
coarse nature, independently of the personal loath- 
ing with which Mrs Basil regarded him, on 
Richard’s account, was very hard ; and rest was 
grateful to her. Mrs Coe was always more at ease 
when business took her husband from his home. 
Charley hailed his departure, since he could now 
enjoy the society of his Agnes without stint. 

e was, as usual, at Soho, one morning, when 
Harry, sitting alone in the drawing-room, engaged 
in needle-work, was alarmed by a shrill shriek, 
followed by a heavy fall on the floor beneath, in 
Mrs Basil’s parlour. She had heard the front-door 
closed but a minute before, and the thought that 
was never wholly absent from her mind, now 
flashed upon it with terrible distinctness—the 
Avenger had come at last! Her next hurried 
reflection was one of thankfulness that neither 
Charley nor Solomon was at home. Then, pale 
and trembling, she stole out on the landing of the 
stairs, and listened intently. Not a sound was to 
be heard, save the throbs of her own fluttering 
breast. The cook and the waiting-maid, who alone 
composed the domestic staff, had apparently not 
heard the noise ; for the former was singing loudly 
in the kitchen, as was her wont, when she had 
been ‘ put out,’ as happened some half-dozen times 
per diem. It was frightful to think that in yonder 

arlour her once-loved Richard might even then 
. closeted with his mother, deaf to her appeals 
for mercy, resolute for revenge, and only demand- 
ing where his enemies might be found: it was 
better to face him, than to picture him thus. That 
his sudden appearance had terrified Mrs Basil into 
a fit, she had little doubt, from that shriek and 
fall ; and indeed, all was now so still within there, 
that she might be dead. The fear for her offspring, 
however, made Harry almost bold. Indeed, as has 
been said, she did not entertain any apprehen- 
sion of personal violence at Richard’s hands ; and, 
perhaps, in —_ of Mrs Basil’s assurance to the 
contrary, she had some hope of moving him from 
his set purpose by her prayers and tears. Step by 
step, and clinging to the handrail for support, for 
her limbs scarcely obeyed her will, she descended 
the stairs, stood a moment in the passage, listening 
like a frightened hare, and then opened the parlour- 
door. There was no one within it: yes, upon the 
hearth-rug lay the motionless form of Mrs Basil ; 
she was lying on her face; and rushing forward, 
Harry knelt down beside her, and strove to lift 
her in her arms. Some instinct seemed to forbid 
her to call for assistance. 
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‘What is it? what is it ?’ gasped the old woman, 
looking vacantly up in the other’s face. 

‘You have been unwell, dear madam. I am 
afraid you have had a fainting-fit; but, thank 
Heaven, you a ger —_ PS “ 

H was truly grateful ; first, that her origin 
Phearn had proved to be unfounded ; secondly, 
that Mrs Basil was alive. She had contrived to 
place her in a sitting posture, with her back against 
the heavy arm-chair ; and now she brought a carafe 
of water from the sideboard, and euokied her face 
and hands. 

‘Let me call Mary, and we will get you up to 
your own room as soon as you feel equal to the 
effort.’ 

Mrs Basil’s eyes had closed again. Her face 
was white and stiff as that of a corpse; but she 
shook her head with vehemence. ‘The door— 
lock the door!’ she murmured. 

Not without some hesitation, for she began to 
fear that her companion was wandering in her 
mind, Harry obeyed her. ‘Get me into my chair. 
Oh, why did I ever wake to weary life again!’ 

‘What has troubled you? .Can any new misfor- 
tune have happened to us?’ inquired Harry woe- 


me 

‘To you—no, answered the old woman, with 
sudden fierceness ; ‘to me—yes. Do you see that 
letter?’ She pointed to one lying beneath the 
table. ‘Twenty years ago, that would have been 
my death-warrant ; but now I am so used to suffer, 
that, like the man who lived on poisons, nothing 
kills, Read it—read it.’ 

The letter was an official one; the envelope 
immense, with ‘On Her Majesty’s Service’ stamped 
upon it, and out of all proportion to the scanty 
contents, which ran as follows: 


Lincmoor Prison, Dec. 22. 
Mapam—I am instructed by the Governor of this 
Jail to acquaint you with the sad news that your son, 
Richard Yorke, is no more. Four weeks ago, he 
escaped from prison by night, and took refuge in an 
adjoining wood. His body was discovered only four 
days ago, and an inquest held upon it, when a ver- 
dict was returned in accordance with the facts——I 
am, Madam, yours obediently, 
THomas SparkEs (for the Governor). 
I am instructed to enclose a locket, with miniature, 
which was found upon your son on his arrival here. 
The rest of his property will be forwarded by rail. 


This locket contained the little picture of Harry 

inted by Richard himself, and which, though he 
fad contrived to secrete while at Cross Key, had 
been taken from him at Lingmoor. 

Harry’s breast was agitated by conflicting emo- 
tions. To know that her boy was safe—that there 
could be no murder done—gave her a sense of 
intense relief, which could scarcely be called selfish. 
But that reflection was but transient, and a pas- 
sionate burst of sorrow succeeded it. The only 
man she had ever loved—around whom centred 
her most precious memories—had died, then, thus 
miserably, after miserable years of bondage, endured 
on her account. She saw him with her mind’s eye 
once more, as when he had clasped her in his arms 
for the first time upon the ruined tower—as when 
he had rained his kisses on her lips beside the Wish- 
ing Well—in his youth, and beauty, and passion, 
Her nineteen years of loveless wedlock were swept 
away, and left her as she saw herself in the little 


portrait he himself had painted, and which was 
now his legacy. His menaces and vows of ven- 
a against her and hers were all forgotten ; 
er woman’s heart was loyal to him whom she had 
owned its lord, and once more did him fealty. 

‘O Richard, Richard, my dear love,’ cried she ; 
‘God knows I would have died to save you!’ 

‘Come here, Harry—come here,’ whispered Mrs 
Basil, ‘and let me kiss you. I would that I could 
weep like you; but the fountain of my tears has 
long been dry. I thought you would have been 
glad to feel that you and yours were safe—that 
retribution was averted from the man, your hus- 
band; but I now see I did you wrong. Your 
heart is touched—you remember him as he was, 
before the taint of crime was on him.’ 

‘It never was!’ cried Harry passionately. ‘He 
never meant to wrong my father of a shilling.’ 

‘Well said, dear Harry; well said. e was 
himself a wronged—a murdered man. Imprisoned 
for nineteen years, and then to perish thus! And 
yet men talk of Heaven’s justice! My boy! my 

oy!’ 

The two women were silent for a while: the 
one gazing with dry eyes but tender yearning face 
upon the other, as she rocked herself to and fro, 
and shook with stifled sobs. 

‘Dear Harry, you must not desert me now,’ 
pleaded the former pitifully ; ‘I am very old, and 
this has broken me. He was my all—my only 
one on earth—and he is dead. I shall not trouble 

ou long. We two, child, were the only ones that 
oved him, and we love him still. Let me cling 
to you, Harry, since it is but for a little while; 
pat let us talk of him together, when we are alone, 
and think of what he was. So bright, so gay, 
so Oh, my boy! my boy!’ 

The tears rushed to the mother’s eyes at last. 
Hard Fate was softened for a while towards its life- 
long victim ; and side by side sat the two bereaved 
women, each striving to comfort the other, after 
woman’s fashion, by painting in its brightest 
colours that dead Past which both deplored. 
Begotten of their common sorrow, Love sprang up 
between them, and on one side confidence ; and 
into Mrs Basil’s hungry ears Harry, for the first 
time, poured the story of her omnia Richard's 
death had cemented between them the bond which 
it would seem to have destroyed. The fatal letter 
lay open on Harry’s lap, but the envelope had 
fallen on the floor. Stooping to pick it up, she 
found something still within it—some folded slips 
from a local newspaper, with an account of the 
inquest, the details of which the governor’s clerk 
had, perhaps humanely, preferred to communicate 
in that form—to be read or not, as the mother’s 
feelings might dictate to her. The two women 
read it together, not aloud, for neither had the 
voice for that. With most of the evidence there 
recounted, we are already familiar. It was proved 
that No. 421 had long been in a desponding, 
brooding state; but as only a year intervened 
between the expiration of his term of punishment, 
his attempt to escape was almost unaccountable, 
and certainly unparalleled. No punishment was 
impending over him. The opinion of the autho- 
rities was expressed that the convict’s reason was 
unhinged. The method of obtaining his freedom 
shewed indeed considerable cunning, but also an 
audacity that was scarcely consistent with sanity. 
The height of the prisoner was known, and his 
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proportionate reach of arm; and it seemed incre- 
dible how he could have succeeded in reaching the 
parapet above his cell window ; in that attempt he 
must have risked certain death. His descent from 
the roof was explained by the presence of the rope. 
The immediate means 4 which he surmounted 
the external wall were of course evident enough, 
since the rope was there also; but the question 
was how did it come there? The prisoner must 
have been assisted by some one outside the wall. 
The warder who fired the shot which subsequently 
proved fatal, had seen but one man; but the night 
was dark, and the whole affair had passed very 
rapidly. Indeed, the convict had only fully shewn 
himself when at the top of the wall, and the 
musket had been fired almost at a venture. On 
the alarm being given, pursuit was at once 
attempted; but under cover of the night, the 
fugitive had gained Bergen Wood. The next 
morning, his footsteps were traced so far, and it 
was proved that he was unaccompanied. A cordon 
was placed round the wood, and the place itself 
thoroughly searched for many days. It was 
isuoel certain, from the report of the scouts who 
were made use of on such occasions, that the con- 
vict had not left that covert to seek shelter in 
any hamlet in the neighbourhood: the quest was 
therefore still continued. Not, however, until 
three weeks afterwards was No. 421 discovered. 
It was supposed that the unhappy fugitive had 
died of his wounds upon the very night of his 
escape, for the body was so decomposed that it 
could never have been identified but for its convict 
clothes ; the nights had been wet and tempestuous, 
and it lay in an unsheltered part of the wood, a 
mere sodden heap of what had been once humanity. 
The bullet that had been the cause of death was, 
however, detected in the remains. 

What an end to the high-spirited, handsome lad 
that had been the pride of his mother, the joy of 
his betrothed ! What wonder that they sat over 
the bald record of it with bowed-down faces, and 
filled up the gaps with only too easily imagined 
horrors. Each kept hold of the other's hand, as 
though in sign of the dread bond between them, 
and sat close to one another in silence. Presently 
Harry started up, at the sound of a latch-key in 
the house-door. 

‘That is Solomon,’ cried she. . 

‘Impossible, said Mrs Basil. ‘He told me him- 
self that he should stop for the last day’s sale, and 
to-day is but the fifth. 

‘Hush! it is.’ 

Yes, it was certainly Solomon’s voice in the 
passage ; and apparently by the answering tone, he 
1ad a male companion with him. 

Harry seized the letter, with its enclosures, and 
thrust them into her bosom, which, full of grief 
for his victim, seemed to spurn her husband's 
approach, Then she heard him calling her impa- 
tiently, as was his wont, from the foot of the 
stairs. 

‘Harry, come down ; I have brought a gentle- 
man home with me. Let’s have something to eat 
at once, will you ?’ 

‘Answer him—answer him!’ gasped Harry. 
She could not speak; her tongue seemed para- 
lysed. 

Mrs Basil rose at once, walked with steady step 
to the door, and opened it. ‘Your wife is here, 
Mr Coe. Iam glad you are come home, for she is 


far from well, and I was getting quite nervous 
about her,’ 


‘She must be ill,’ grumbled Solomon, ‘ not to be | 


able to say “ Here,” when I am breaking a blood- 
vessel with holloing to her in the attics—Come 


in here, sir.” This to his companion, a man con- | 
siderably his senior, thin and spare, who stood | 
peering curiously at the landlady —‘ I am sorry to | 


see you unwell, wife. Ihave brought a friend to 
stay with us for a day or two.—Mr Robert Balfour 
—Mrs Coe.’ 


CHAPTER XL.—A PROJECTED PARTNERSHIP. 


Though by no means in either the mental or 
physical condition in which a lady should be who 


is called upon to play the part of hostess, Harry | 


was not displeased that Solomon had not returned 
alone. The presence of this stranger, whom she 
greeted mechanically, and almost without a glance 
at his features, was welcome to her, because it was 
likely to distract from herself her husband’s regards, 
What she would like to have done would have 


been to shut herself up alone in her chamber, to | 


weep and pray. As it was, she had to be cheerful, 
to affect an interest in her husband’s late expe- 
dition, and pleasure at his unexpected return. 
Mrs Basil was here invaluable ; you would never 
have imagined that it was the same woman—so 
stricken and full of anguish but a few minutes 
before, and now so self-possessed and cheerful. 
But she had been used to playing parts throughout 


her life, and acting was easy to her. She dreaded | 


silence, lest with it should come observation and 
remark upon the agitation and distress only too 
visible in Harry’s countenance ; and yet it was 
difficult, even for her, to keep up the pall of small- 
talk, for Solomon was always slow and scant of 
speech, and the new-comer rarely opened his 


mouth, and then only to utter a monosyllable. | 
His manner, too, was embarrassing ; he turned his | 
white and stony face from one woman to the | 


other, like an automaton, but with a weird and 
searching gaze. ° 


They had never so much as heard his name 


before, for Richard had been cautious never to 
mention Balfour in his letters, since they were, of 


course, perused by the authorities; and friendships | 


were not encouraged at Lingmoor—but, on the 


other hand, it was evident that these ladies had an | 


interest for the visitor. Presently, while they were 
yet all below stairs, arrived Charles and Agnes, 
which effected, indeed, diversion enough, but also 


a great disturbance and alteration for the worse | 


in Mr Coe’s temper. No sooner, as it seemed to 
him, had his back been turned, then, than the 
intimacy between this girl and his son, which he 
had strictly forbidden, had been recommenced, and 
with the connivance and encouragement of his 
wife too, or else how should the lad dare thus to 
bring her home. For the first time, Solomon was 
openly rude to Agnes ; and the latter, being a girl 
of spirit, resented it by quietly rising to depart. 
Charley, rash and impetuous, rose to accompany 
her. Solomon stormed displeasure; and it seemed 
that the presence of the visitor would have been 
wholly inadequate to prevent a family scene, 
when Agnes herself interposed with dignity. ‘No, 
Charles; I would rather go alone. If your father 
objects to my presence here, it shall not be intruded ; 
and if he considers your company a condescension, 
I cannot accept it upon such terms.’ 
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Charles would have taken her arm, in defiance of 
all consequences, and led her off under Solomon’s 
nose; but this opposition on her part offended him. 
He was almost as angry with her for thwarting 
him as he was with his father. It was a triangular 
duel, the combatants in which were narrowly 
watched by the disregarded stranger. When Agnes 
got her way and departed, ‘That’s a girl of char- 
acter” observed he, with a cynical smile. 

‘She is a ‘girl without a penny,’ answered 
| Solomon gloomily, with a scowl at his son, ‘upon 
| whom this young fool wishes to throw himself 


a’ "a 
‘What ! so early?’ observed Mr Balfour, good- 
humouredly addressing Charles. ‘When I was 
your age, i ‘thought of enjoying life, and not of 
marriage. I don’t wonder, however, that any girl 
should strive to enslave so handsome a young 
| fellow as your son, sir. It is quite natural, and 
| there is no need to blame her, and far less him.’ 
Ashamed, perhaps, of having exhibited such 
| violence of temper before his guest, Solomon was 
| yery willing to be mollified, and grimly smiled 
approval of these sentiments ; Charles, too, though 
| fully resolved to set himself right with Agnes on 
the morrow, was not displeased with the visitor’s 
| remark ; but the two women justly resented it as 
| an impertinent freedom. If Charles’s thoughts 
had not been so preoccupied with his own wrongs 
—the deprivation of his Agnes’s society, which he 
had promised himself for the rest of the day, and 
the snub which he conceived she had administered 
to him—he would have noticed too, for he was by 
no means wanting in observation, that the new- 
' comer’s manner to his hostess and Mrs Basil was 
not what it should have been. It was not abso- 
lutely rude, but it was studiously careless of their 
resence. He no longer stared at them as at first, 
Prt, on the contrary, seemed to ignore the fact of 
their existence—never addressed them; and if 
| either spoke to him, replied as briefly as possible, 
and then turned at once to Solomon or his son. 
| Mrs Basil concluded that he was a vulgar fellow, 
| who, having penetration enough to discover that 
the males had the upper hand in the establishment, 
| did not give himself the trouble to conciliate the 
| less important members of it ; but Harry, always 
| timid and suspicious, was alarmed at him ; his air 
had, in her eyes, something hostile in it as well as 
| contemptuous. She could not understand, and 
| therefore mistrusted the influence he had evidently 
_ obtained over her husband, and which already had 
superseded that of Mrs Basil. 
That Solomon should no longer take pains to 
make himself agreeable to the latter, now that he 
| had obtained from her his object, was, to any one 
| who knew his character, explicable enough; but 
| why should this stranger have taken her place as 
| his counsellor and friend? The idea of some per- 
| Sonal advantage was, of course, at the bottom of it ; 
| but it was clear, not only to sage Mrs Basil, but 
| even to Harry—since even a moderately skilful 
| looker-on sees more of the game than the best player 
_ that in any contest of wits, Solomon unl have 
| small chance with his new friend. The opinion of 
| Mrs Basil was, that some new speculation, in some 
manner connected with the Crompton sale, had 
been entered into by the two men, and that Mr 
| Balfour would in the end secure the oyster, while 
Mr Coe was left with the shell. But Harry had 
darker forebodings still ; she was instinctively con- 


fident that there was enmity at work in the new- 
comer, as well as the readiness common to all 
speculators to overreach a friend. There was a 
look in his pallid face, when it glanced, as he 
thought unheeded, on either Charles or Solomon, 
which, to her mind, boded ill. If it did so, it was 
certainly unsuspected by those on whom it fell. 
Mr Coe had apparently never found a companion 
so agreeable to him; and, curiously enough, this 
idea seemed to be shared by Charles. Accordin 
to his own account, Mr Balfour had been abro 
in Western America for many years, and had there 
retrieved a fortune which, originally inherited, had 
been speedily dissipated in the pleasures of the 
town. His long absence from such scenes had by 
no means dulled his taste for them, and his con- 
versation ran on little else. He had a light rattling 
way with him—that, to Harry’s view, resembled 
youthful spirit no more than galvanism in a corpse 
resembles life, and which was certainly not in 
harmony with his age and appearance—and ve 
graphic powers of description ; he expressed him- 
self curious about the changes in public amuse- 
ments since he left town, near twenty years ago, 
and seriously placed himself under Charles’s guid- 
ance on the expeditions of pleasure, for which the 
latter was always ready. To this, strangely enough, 
Solomon made no objection, notwithstanding that 
his own purse-strings had to be drawn pretty wide 
to supply these extravagances. His new friend 
had only to suggest that he should give the lad 
a five-pound note to enjoy himself with, and the 
thing was done at once. 

As for himself, Mr Balfour seemed to be made 
of money, so freely did he spend it; and if he 
did not offer the use of his purse to his young 
companion, it was only, as he told him, because 
he feared to offend his pride. ‘Besides,’ said he, 
when they were alone together on one of these 
expeditions of amusement, from which Solomon, 
whose notioris of enjoyment were mainly con- 
fined to money-making, always excused himself, 
upon pretence of having business to do, ‘it is 
only right your father should be made to fork out; 
he is as rich as Croesus. It is quite unreasonable 
that he should stint you in enjoyment, when, one 
day or another, you will have all the pleasures of 
life to pick and choose from. 

It would have tested Solomon’s new-born friend- 
ship severely, if he could have heard Mr Balfour 
dilate upon this topic, which he did with such 
earnestness and fervour, that the lad was soon 
convinced of those great expectations which the 
cautious reticence of his parents had so long con- 
cealed from him. On the other hand, Charley’s 
companion deduced an argument irom this fair 

rospect which was not so welcome to the lad; 
be maintained that under the circumstances, it 
would be madness to risk his father’s displeasure 
by uniting himself irretrievably to Agnes, or to 
any other young woman. ‘My good offices will be 
always at your disposal, my lad,’ urged he gravely, 
‘and I don’t deny that, at present, I have consider- 
able influence with Mr Coe; but it would not be 
proof against so flagrant an act of disobedience as 
that which you contemplate. The great bulk of 
his property is at his own disposal; and his nature, 
if I may speak plainly to = in so important a 
matter, is obstinate and implacable. At all events, 
there is no hurry, since you and this charming 
young lady are but boy and girl at present. Life 
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is uncertain, and you may be your own master any 
day ; wait till you are so, or wait for a little, at 
all events, to see what may turn up; and in the 
meantime, lad, enjoy yourself.” The last part of 
Mr Balfour’s advice, at all events, was palatable 
enough—and that much of it Charles accepted ; 
in doing which, as was anticipated, the whole 
intention of his mentor became fulfilled. Plunged 
in dissipation, the young man thought less and 
less of his love ; gave himself little trouble, though 
he still avowed his unalterable attachment, to set 
himself, right with her; grew more and more 
dissatisfied with his own home, at the same time 
that that of Agnes became less and less attractive ; 
and in short, he drifted away daily farther and 
farther from the safe moorings of love and duty. 

Harry perceived all this with a dread so deep 
that it even drove her to invoke her husband’s aid 
against this man, who, inexplicable as his hostility 
might be, was bent, she firmly believed, upon the 
ruin of her darling boy. With Solomon, as she 
well knew, the fact of his son’s dissipation was 
not likely to move him to interfere ; he saw that 
the companionship of Balfour was gradually pro- 
ducing an estrangement between Charles and the 
portionless artist’s daughter, and so far he cordially 
approved of it, nor cared to question by what 
means this new friend made himself agreeable. 
She had no ent available except that of 
expense, and, to = astonishment and dismay, this 
failed to affect her prudent spouse. 

‘Just let things be awhile,’ was Solomon’s reply, 
‘and mind your own business. It is quite true the 
lad’s throwing my money in the gutter at a fine 
rate ; but in the end I shall get it all back again, 
and more with it. This our takes me for a 
foolish doting father, but he shall pay for all him- 
self before 1’ve done with him. I throw a sprat 
to catch a whale ; and neither you nor any other 
fool shall interfere with my fishing.’ 

Harry dared not say more; her husband had 
been in the worst of humours ever since he had 
returned from Crompton, and was all the more 
brutal and tyrannical to her, that he had to be 
civil and conciliatory to his new friend, and invol- 
untarily indulgent, upon his account, to Charles. 
The unhappy mother was powerless to check 
the evil the growth of which was so patent to her 
loving instinct, and there was none to whom she 
could look for help. Mrs Basil had no longer any 
influence with Solomon, and, besides, she was seri- 
ously ill, and had now been confined to her own 
room for weeks. In her extremity, Harry had even 
resolved to make a personal ap to this man 
Balfour; to ask him in what her husband had 
injured him, to adjure him to forgive the wrong, 
or at least not to visit it upon her Charley’s 
innocent head. But she shrank with an inexpli- 
cable terror from putting this design into effect ; 
she felt she should humiliate herself to no purpose ; 
he would deny, in his cold, cynical way, that he 
entertained anything but friendship for her astute 
husband, and affection for her bright and impulsive 
son. Besides, to say truth, she was afraid to speak 
with the man ; and she had a suspicion that this 
weird and shadowy fear was in some degree shared 
by Mrs Basil ; at times she even imagined that it 
was not so much indisposition as a desire to avoid 
his presence that caused the landlady to absent 
herself from the family circle. 

Mr Coe, at all events, entertained no such pre- 


judice against his guest ; day by day he grew more 

communicative with him, and more solicitous to hear 
his opinions, with which he seldom failed to agree, 
The two men were in reality, as it was easy to see, as 
opposite in character as the poles. Mr Balfour was, 
and apparently always had been, a man of pleasure; 
but he had seen men and cities, and his remarks 
were shrewd, and selfish, and worldly wise enough, 
It was rarely that his talk ever strayed to matters 
of business, so that Solomon was perforce a listener ; 
but that unambitious part he played to admiration, 

Upon one occasion, however, their after-dinner 
converse happened to turn upon partnerships; 
Solomon urged their great convenience, how one 
man brought money and the other brains, and how 
pleasant it must be for the former to live at ease 
while the latter gathered honey for him, both for 
present use and for the wintry store. He rose with 
the familiar subject to quite a flight of poetry. 

Mr Balfour, with half-shut eyes and a mocking 
smile, dilated upon the sentiment involved in such 
communities of enterprise, the sympathy engen- 
dered by them, and the happy social effects that 
were produced by them. His host either did not, 
or would not, perceive that these remarks were 
ironical, and pursued the subject to its details, 
proportions of profits, balance-sheet, &c., until 
Charles rose with a yawn, and left his two elders 
together. 

‘Well, Balfour, said Solomon frankly, as soon 
as they were alone, ‘this talk reminds me of the 
matter that first introduced us to one another— 
your purchase of that outlying bit of the Crompton 
property, Wheal Danes.’ 

‘Ay,’ replied the other, carelessly lighting 
another cigar. It was quite wonderful to see how 
many cigars Mr Balfour got through daily; you 
might have almost thought that he had been 
denied tobacco for years by his physician, and had 
only just been permitted to resume the habit. 

‘Yes ; you disappointed me there immensely, I 
must confess, I went down to the sale on purpose 
to secure it.’ 

‘So you told me, or, at least, so I guessed from 
your manner; and yet I don’t know why B ng 
should have been so sweet — it. It’s onlya 
bare bit of ground with a round hole in it, close by 
the sea,’ 

‘That’s all, said Solomon, puffing at his clay- 
pipe. ‘What on earth could have made you buy it?’ 

‘Well, I told you once. I lost my yacht off 
Turlock, when coming to 7 last autumn, 
and very nearly my life with it. When one 
escapes with a whole skin from such a storm as 
wrecked me there, the first piece of dry land one 
comes to seems very attractive. I happened to be 
cast ashore beneath that very spot, and so I took a 
fancy to it. If I had been a good papist, I should 
have built a chapel there to my patron saint, in 
gratitude for my pone as it was, I resolved 
to erect a villa for myself there. It will have an 
excellent view, and the situation is healthy. If 

ou seek for any other reason for the purchase, I 
to none to give you ; it was a whim, if you like, 
but then I can afford to indulge =| whims.’ 

‘This one cost you a good deal, however; you 
gave five hundred pounds for it, did you not ?’ 

Balfour nodded assent. ‘ 

‘A great sum for a few barren acres, said 
Solomon thoughtfully. 

‘Yes ; and so the trustees of the estate thought, 
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Mr Coe. They closed with my offer sharp enough, 
and withdrew the lot from public competition ; 
else, perhaps, I should have got it cheaper.’ 

‘Not if I had been bidding against you,’ observed 
the host significantly. 

‘You don’t say so. You were never shipwrecked 
thereabouts, were you? Oh, I remember: you 
were brought up in the*neighbourhood. You had 
some tender recollection of the spot, perhaps, with 
relation to madame up-stairs. hat creatures of 
sentiment you men of business sometimes are— 
dear me !’ 

‘I did live near the spot, said Solomon slowly, 
‘though I should deceive you if I pretended that 
that had anything to do with my wish to possess it, 

‘You would not deceive me, my good friend,’ 
answered Balfour coolly ; ‘but, as you were about 
to say, it would not be frank. Let us be frank and 
open, above all things.’ 

‘I wish to be so, I assure you, was Solomon’s 
meek reply. ‘When I offered you a hundred 

unds for your bargain, I think I shewed you that 
Senption was no part of my nature. In all matters 
of business, I always go straight to the point at 
once.’ 

‘As in the present instance, for example,’ re- 
marked the guest, with an imperturbable smile. 

‘T am coming to the point, Mr Balfour—once for 
all. I will give you a thousand pounds down for 
that Crompton lot—twice the money that you gave 
for it, within a month ; that’s twelve hundred per 
cent, per annum.’ 

four shook his head. ‘I am not a religious 
man, my dear sir—far from it. But I believe, like 
Miss Joanna yonder, in inspirations : all my whims 
are inspirations, and therefore sacred. It was an 
inspiration that made me buy Wheal Danes, and 
Imean to keepit. If you offered me ten thousand 
pounds, I’d keep it.’ 

Solomon was silent for a while, his heavy brows 
knit in thought ; then once again he advanced to 
the attack. ‘You may keep it, and yet share the 
profit, Mr Balfour.’ 

‘The profit ?” 

‘Ay, the profit. I told you I was going to be 
frank with you, but you would never Suess how 
frank. Iam about to put thousands a year into 
your pocket, on condition that you will let me fill 
my own at the same rate. We were talking of 

artnerships just now ; let us be partners in Wheal 
es. 

‘Balfour and Coe sounds natural enough,’ re- 
— the other coolly. ‘But I must hear your 
plan.’ 

‘My plan is a secret-—invaluable, indeed, as such 
—but which, once told, will be worth nothing— 
that is, to me. 

‘You may do as you like, my friend, about 
revealing it, yawned Mr Balfour. ‘I care nothing 
for your plan ; only, until I hear it, I stick to my 
plot, my lot, my ac: Tell me the whole story 
without reservation—don’t attempt to deceive me 
on the slightest point—and then you shall have 
your way. We will divide this land of gold between 
us, or, as seems to me much more likely, browse 
like twin donkeys on its crop of thistles.’ 

‘T have nothing but your bare word to trust to,’ 
said Solomon doubtfully ; ‘but, still, I must risk 
it. Come, it’s a bargain. Then, here’s my hand 
upon it. 

‘Never mind my hand, my good friend,’ returned 
‘2 


the other coolly. ‘In the part of the world from 
which I hailed from last, folks didn’t shake hands, 
and I’ve fallen out of the habit. Come, give us 
this story of Wheal Danes.’ 

‘It’s a very old one, Mr Balfour. The plot of 
ground you purchased gets its strange name from 
an ancient tin mine that is comprised in it, once 
worked by the Romans, but disused since their 
time. There are many such in Cornwall’ 

‘So I’ve heard,’ said Balfour, while the other 
sipped his glass. It was curious to contrast the 
grave and earnest manner of the host with the 
careless and uninterested air of his guest, who 
presently, as the narrative proceeded, leaned his 
face upon his hand and gazed into the fire, an 
octasional glance sideways at his companion through 
his fingers alone testifying that his attention was 
still preserved. He never stirred a limb nor winked 
an eyelid when Solomon came out with his great 
secret. 

‘This mine that is said to be worked out, Mr 
Balfour, and which you have purchased by mere 
accident, as being in the same lot with your pro- 
_ building-ground, will, I have reason to 

elieve, turn out a gold mine,’ 

‘You don’t say so! Idid not know that there 
was gold in Cornwall.’ 

‘There is as good, or at least there are metals 
that bring gold—tin and copper ; and Wheal Danes 
is full of the latter. The old Romans worked it 
for tin only, and left their prize just as it was 
getting to be worth having. There’s a copper vein 
in the lowest level of that mine that an worth 
all the old Carew estate.’ 

‘And you have seen this vein ?’ 

‘No; but my wife’s father, John Trevethick, as 
good a judge as any man on earth, or under it, 
a and told me of its existence on his death- 


‘When did he die—and how? Was it a linger- 
ing, painful death, or was he struck down sud- 


denly ?? interposed Balfour. ‘I ask,’ added he 
hastily, for Solomon looked up in wonder at his 
companion’s vehemence, ‘ because the credibility 
of such a story as you tell me would depend upon 
the state of the man’s brain.’ 

‘He did die a — and a lingering death, but 
his wits were clear enough,’ answered Solomon. 
‘It was ten years ago, and more, but I mind it as 
well as though it was but yesterday—indeed, I’ve 
thought of little else since. “ The best legacy Lhave 
to leave you, Sol, lies in these last words of mine,” 
said he ; “so do you listen and lay them to heart.” 
Then he told me how, as a boy, he had once 
explored Wheal Danes in play with other boys, 
and found the copper lode in a certain spot. Hie 
was not so young even then but that he knew the 
value of such a find, and he had held his tongue ; 
and though he visited the —q retty often— 
for he eouldn’t help that—he kept the secret close 
from that time until his death.’ 

‘ He had never told any other person but your- 
self, you think ?’ inquired Balfour curiously. 

‘No one, to speak of. There was one fellow 
who had an inkling of the thing, it seems, but he 
is dead now. I read of it in the newspaper _ 
lately : he died in jail or rather in escaping from 
it, and had never been in a position to profit by 
his suspicion. You may say, in fact, that not a 
living soul besides John Trevethick ever knew this 
secret. For fifty years he strove to possess himself 
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of this mine ; he even offered for it, valueless as 
it was thought to be, four times the money you 
did; only Carew was mad and obstinate; and 
now for ten years I have had my own eyes fixed 
upon it, and got the earliest news of when it was 
in the market, as I thought, when, here, without a 
hint to guide you, a whiff of fortune blows it to 
our hand. It’s a hard case, J call it—devilish 
jard,’ 

‘Well, it is hard, said Balfour ; ‘that is, sup- 
posing all you say is true. But frankly, my good 
sir, I don’t believe you. I mean no offence ; but 
since you have not seen the lode with your own 
eyes, you must pardon me for doubting its exist- 
ence.’ 

‘ Well, then, sir, I have seen it, and that’s the 
long and short of it. I would not take such a 
thing on trust from an angel.’ 

‘So I suspected, observed Balfour coolly. ‘ But 
as you have told me one lie, you may tell me 
another. What am I to believe now?’ 

‘The mine is yours, sir,’ answered Solomon 
gruffly. ‘Let us go down together and look at it. 
If Trevethick and I were mistaken—and I’ll bet 
you a thousand pounds that we were not—it is but 
coming back again, and’ 

‘ And being made the laughing-stock of all the 
folks among whom I mean to spend my days,’ 
interrupted ‘Balfour. ‘N o,no. If we go, I’ll not 
have a soul to know of it. And mind you, if this 
turns out to be a mare’s nest, I shan’t be pleased, 
my friend.’ 

‘It will not do that, sir, you may take my word 
for it,’ answered Solomon earnestly; ‘and as for 

oing incog., that matter’s easy. I can start for 

ethin, which is my home, and but a stone’s- 
throw from the very place, on pretence of business ; 
and you, a day or two after, may come down to 
the inn at Turlock, just to see your purchase. We 
need not be so much as seen together, if you so 
prefer it.’ 

‘I would much prefer it, observed Balfour sen- 
tentiously. 

‘Very good. Then, here’s my plan: my father- 
in-law used to visit Wheal Danes at night: from 
his doing so, instead of its drawing dangerous 
attention to the place, as one would think, the 
rumour arose that the old mine was haunted ; 
corpse-candles, with no hand to carry them, were 
seen there going up and down the levels ; and so 
the poor fools shunned it after dark. Well, let us 
take torch and ladder, and play at corpse-candle. 
What say you?’ 

‘Well, I’ll come, said Balfour reluctantly ; 
‘though I don’t much like the chance of being 
made a fool of. What day will suit you best to 
start? All’s one to me,’ 

*T’ll start to-morrow,’ said Solomon, with excite- 
ment. ‘ Do you come down, as if into Midlandshire, 
on Friday: that’s an unlucky day with Turlock 
folk, but not with you, I reckon ?’ 

*You’re right there, man, answered Balfour 
slowly. ‘ Well? 

‘On Saturday, at midnight, I will meet you at 
the old pit’s mouth. Come, there’s my hand upon 
it.’ 

This time Balfour took his companion’s hand, 
and griped it firmly. 

‘Then, that’s a bargain, partner,’ cried Solomon 
gaily. ‘Fill up your glass. Here’s luck to the 
old mine.’ 


‘Here’s luck,’ echoed Balfour, looking steadily 
at his host, ‘and to our next merry midnight 
meeting.’ 

‘Ay, good. Here’s luck, quoth Solomon. 


TO OUR ETTY. 


Ovr life of sad colours 
Is woven to-day ; 
The rose-hues it shewed once 
Give place to dull gray ; 
Ah, Etty, small darling, 
God's pity weaves through 
Its dark web of sorrow 
A gold thread in you, 
The dearest, the brightest, that time ever knew. 


Your babblings of gladness, 
Your sparkles of words, 
To us are as sunbeams 
And singings of birds ; 
O bright-lighted wavelet, 
Dance on in our sight ; 
O pinked apple-blossom, 
Make sunshine more bright ; 
Fill night with dear Greamings, and day with delight ! 


You rainbow, bright gleaming, 
Against our dark fears— 

You small glory made up 
Of sunshine and tears— 

You tiniest of Aprils, 
With eyes, glad or wet, 

Great gift of God’s goodness, 
With you we forget 

That life can have worry—that older eyes fret. 


The gladness of fondness 
What care can refuse 
To each inch of our small one, 
From gold curls to shoes ! 
What heart can remember 
Its sorrows and sighs 
Within sound of that small laugh, 
Or gaze of those eyes, 
With their baby-love, sinlessness, mirth, and surprise ! 


Could we will the future— | 
To know you as now, 

With cheeks ever dimples, 
No line on your brow, 

With sorrows so fleeting, 
So sunned-through with mirth, 

Your life should seem touched with | 
No care of the earth ; 

Dear God, to our hearts, what were that blessing worth! | 
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